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ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 

The difficulty of recovering stolen art works, once they have been 
taken out of the country, leads the Paris Bulletin de l'Art to propose 
some sort of international agreement under which museums or other 
public institutions may seize property stolen from them, no matter 
in what country it may turn up. All museums cannot expect to be 
so fortunate as the church in Ascoli, to which J. Pierpont Morgan 
returned a priceless vestment of which it had been robbed. The 
Bulletin gives an account of the efforts now made by the city of 
Macon, in France, to recover three illuminated leaves that were 
abstracted some years ago from a wonderful manuscript book belong- 
ing to its city library. They have finally turned up in the hands of' 
a London dealer, who asks three thousand dollars for them. The 
French government offers five hundred dollars, and the rest of the 
money may be raised by subscription. 

J> The memorial to Gerome to be erected in the Jardin de T Infante, 
one of the courts of the Louvre, will be placed there entirely at the 
expense of the family. His son-in-law, M. Aime Morot, is now 
working on this monument, which is to be a group representing the 
artist busy on his statue "The Gladiator/ ' in working costume, with 
long gray blouse. . 

J> At the expense of the German government, photographs are soon 
to be taken of all the works of art contained in the Vatican palace. 
The first appropriation for the purpose, about sixty thousand dollars, 
has nearly all been expended for the work in the Sixtine Chapel, 
where all the famous mural paintings have now been photographed, 
giving both a full view of the chapel and of each of the paintings in 
separate plates. In order to obtain these results the German govern- 
ment has just sent to Rome a corps of expert photographers, pro- 
vided with perfect apparatus of the most delicate construction and of 
great value, so that the work may be done properly. The work was 
undertaken at the initiative of Emperor William, who personally 
asked the permission of Pius X., by letter, and as soon as the neces- 
sary arrangements were made, charged the ministry of public instruc- 
tion with the carrying out of the plan. It is the German emperor's 
intention to present a copy of all the photographs taken to each 
important museum in the world. 

J» A committee of Irish writers, headed by W. B. Yeates, has 
undertaken to raise money for the purchase of the pictures — chiefly 
of the modern French school — lately upon exhibition at the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, Dublin. The collection includes twelve paint- 
ings by Corot, fourteen by Constable, sixteen drawings by Millet, the 
" Strolling Musician* ' by Monet, and good examples of Daubigny* 
Diaz, Monet, Troyon, Whistler, Israels, Mauve, Maris, and Puvis de 
Chavannes. The sum of fifteen thousand dollars is needed. 
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<£ Two important resolutions concerning art have been adopted by 
the Societe des Amis du Luxembourg. The first is the establishment 
of an office to determine the authenticity of works of art. The 
second, which it is intended to present shortly to the French Parlia- 
ment, is that artists shall receive a certain per cent on all their works 
offered at public sales. This will naturally encounter much oppo- 
sition from collectors and dealers. Every artist who lives to become 
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famous is sure to see the works of his earlier years — perhaps his best 
— sold at enormous sums as compared to what he received for them. 
Pictures by Millet and Corot have been sold for one hundred times 
as much as the artist was originally paid for them. Some means of 
remedying this apparent hardship have long been sought. A few 
years ago it was proposed in France to give the artist the right to 
buy back his own picture within twenty-five years at ten times the 
price for which he sold it. The difficulties involved in such a scheme 
are too evident to need discussion. The new proposition does not 
seem much more feasible. 

J> The following artists have been elected members of the Royal 
Scottish Academy: E. A. Walton, painter;. W. Birnie Rhind, sculp- 
tor; and John Kinross, the architect. 



